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considerable national debt, the service of which falls on
the lower classes, living largely on borrowed capital, Japan
stands little chance of industrial survival unless she can
obtain in China the source of the raw material of her
industries and a consumer for the finished article. Barrow
obtains huge quantities of iron ore from Spain, but we
have annexed no portion of that country, nor do we desire
to. But China is as necessary to Japan, according to
Tokio economic theories, as a trunk is to an elephant.

Industrial and political expansion, then, are the two
prime objects Japan has in view in China. The first
without the second she cannot have; the second without
the first she does not want. Without a political pull
her markets would indeed be limited; without markets
her political ambitions would soon land her in the interna-
tional equivalent of Carey Street.

The three tactics employed by Japan to carry through
her general strategic scheme are direct attack by diplo-
matic channels, indirect attack by financial channels and
agence provocateuse, the incitement of internal commotion
amongst the Chinese themselves.

The Fa-ku-Men Railway incident affords an illuminating
example of the first method. In November 1907 the
Chinese Government signed a contract with Messrs.
Pauling and Co. for an extension of the Imperial Chinese
railways northwards from Hsin-min-Tung to Fa-ku-
Men, the necessary capital for the work being found by
the British and Chinese Corporation. Japan protested
against the contract to both the British and Chinese
Governments, basing her protest, firstly, on an alleged
secret protocol annexed to the Treaty of Peking, which is
alleged to have said that " the Chinese Government should
not construct any main line in the neighbourhood of or
parallel to the South Manchurian Railway, nor any branch
line which should be prejudicial to the interests of that
railway"; and, secondly, on the Convention of 1902,
between China and Russia, that no railway should be
built from Hsin-min-Tung without Russian consent.
As by the Treaty of Portsmouth Japan succeeded to Russian